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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multigenerational experience 
of Japanese Americans and others who befriended them in the communities of the 
JACL Chapters of this Consortium. The books produced will enhance the 
CSUS/Japanese American Archival Collection housed in the California State 
University, Sacramento Archives for study, research, teaching and exhibition. 
This unique Collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the use 
of American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson 
for future generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the 
United States Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


. This JACL/CSUS Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of 
Oral Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State 
University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection, and to the local 
JACL Chapters. Copyright is held by the Consortium of JACL Chapters and 
California State University, Sacramento. Photocopying is limited to a maximum of 
20 pages per volume. Photographic rights of the primary portrait of interviewees 
are held by Gail Matsui Photography. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL which recognized the 
necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have conducted these 
interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from 
this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people 
who were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and 
nineties. We are grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to 
answer our questions with openness and thoughtfulness.” This same urgency to 
conduct interviews is felt by the other North Central Valley (Sacramento/San 
Joaquin Valley) JACL Chapters. There are still many stories that must be told. 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the 
personal stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and 
internment of civilians and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There 
is a wide variety of interviews of former internees, military personnel, people who 
befriended the Japanese Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment 
camps and others, whose stories will serve to inform the public of the fundamental 
injustice of the government’s action in the detention of the Japanese aliens and 
“non-aliens”, so that the causes and circumstances of this and similar events may 
be illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be 
preserved for the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Tetsuo Ted Ishihara was born in Hiroshima, Japan on March 20, 1905. His 
education was completed through grade eight after which he worked for the 
Hiroshima Central Post Office for a year and a half. 

Tetsuo’s father Tadaichi Ishihara came to the United States in 1910 leaving 
his wife Miyono, son Tetsuo and daughter Masako, who died in childhood, in 
Japan. He managed a laundry business in Montpelier, Idaho. By the time 
Tetsuo came to America in 1922, immigration was limited to those who were 
related to resident aliens already residing in the United States. Those new 
immigrants were labeled Yobiyose, or one who is called. Tetsuo’s mother 
followed him to America a year later, and she was also a Yobiyose, or one who 
is called. 

Tetsuo worked in the laundry for five years until his father’s death, then he 
and his mother moved to Ogden, Utah where he worked at the Royal Laundry. 
He was also a reporter for a Japanese language newspaper. He married Shizuyo 
Yamamoto formerly of Fresno, California, and stayed in Ogden for fifteen years 
managing the laundry until the business was sold. He moved his family of five 
children, Teruo, Isamu, Miyoko, Toshio, and Tadashi, to Tacoma, Washington 
where his wife ran a hotel and he bought and operated the Lincoln Cleaners for 
three years. 

With the onset of World War II, the family was interned in Pinedale 
Assembly Center and Tule Lake. At Tule Lake, Tetsuo was a block manager and 
among the twelve out of eighty block managers who supported America over 
Japan. Although Tule Lake became a segregation center for those responding 
“No-no” on the Loyalty questionnaire, Tetsuo and his family remained until he 
and twenty five others whom he recruited went to work for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company in Stockton. The Company was very helpful by providing 
the necessities during this period of transition of the former internees. 

With the 1952 immigration law permitting the naturalization of Japanese 
subjects, Tetsuo Ted Ishihara studied to receive his U.S. citizenship. With the 
encouragement of his teacher Mrs. DeCarli, he passed the test on his second 
attempt. He values his citizenship and exercises his rights by voting and having 
an interest in politics. He also speaks proudly of his sons’ service in the armed 
forces. 

After 25 years of service with the Southern Pacific Rairoad Company, 
Tetsuo retired at age 65. He has been an active member of the Stockton 
Buddhist Church, serving at times as a bus driver, a radio broadcaster on 
religion and local news, a film projectionist, a board member, etc. He also is a 
member of the Stockton chapter of the Japanese American Citizens League, and 
for over fifty years was the reporter for the Nichi Bei Times, a Japanese language 
newspaper. Since retiring from active reporting, he now does occasional 
reporting and all the bookkeeping of all local subscribers. He looks forward to 
attending Tomo No Kai, a Senior Citizens’ group, once a month, and spends 
some time viewing Japanese video tapes and reading although his eyesight is 
beginning to dim. Otherwise, he is in excellent health. 
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Oral History Interview with Tetsuo Ted Ishihara 

Most questions and answers were in Japanese. The tapes were translated and 
transcribed by Toyoyuki Fuka, a student from Japan attending California State 
University, Sacramento. He is a student intern at the University Archives. 
His computer transcription was then reformatted and edited by Joanne 
Iritani, and returned to Bernice Endow for further editing of the printed text 


by Mr. Ishihara. 


[Session 1, October 2, 1997] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 

ENDOW: This is an interview with Ted Ishihara, 94 years old, who lives 
at 2135 South American Street, Stockton, California. Mas 
Ishihara, who is not related to the interviewee, and Bernice 
Endow, are representing the Stockton JACL [Japanese American 
Citizens League]. The Stockton JACL and the California State 
University, Sacramento, are sponsoring this project to tape 
record your history and experiences which will become a part of 


the Japanese American Archival Collection. 


Mr. Ishihara. 


ISHIHARA: Yes. 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 
ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 
ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


What is your full name? 

My name is. .. my American name is Ted. My Japanese name 
is Tetsuo Ishihara. 

Where were you born? 

Pardon me? 

Where were you born? 

Oh! March 20, 1905. I was born in Hiroshima, Japan. 

Did your parents come to the United States before you? 

Yes, my father [Tadaichi Ishihara] already had come here to 
America. I came here as a Yobiyose [one who is called] because 
I was told to come here by my father. [Mother’s name was 
Miyono Ishihara. ] 

Where did you first come? 

I landed in Seattle in nineteen twenty... Well... That would 
have been two. In 1922, I arrived in Seattle, and I went to 
Montpelier, Idaho. My father was managing his laundry 
business and I worked there for five years. After my father 
died, I went to Ogden, Utah. 

Do you have siblings? 

[ had a younger sister [Masako], but she died in Japan when she 
was a child. 


Only a sister? You don't have any sister and brother except for 


her? You came to America. . . 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


By myself. 

After you came to Ogden, what did you do? 

When I went to Ogden, I worked in the Royal Laundry 
Company. Within three years, I was working as a floor 
manager there. I stayed in Ogden for fourteen years. 

Were you educated in Japan? 

Yes. I was educated in Japan, but I lived in the rural area. 
There were usually few opportunities for the people in that 
place to go on to high school to study. Only persons who came 
from wealthy families could go to high school. I went to school 
until the eighth grade. In short, I studied at elementary school 
for six years and at junior high school for two years. After that, 
I went to Hiroshima city and worked for the Hiroshima Central 
Post Office for a year and a half. And then I left for America. 
After you came here, did you attend school? 

I couldn't go to school here. My father died of a disease in 
Montpelier, so I studied here by myself. 

Did you stay in Ogden until you were interned? 

No. I stayed in Ogden for fifteen years. I moved to Tacoma, 
Washington, later. I managed a business called the Lincoln 
Cleaner there for three years. While doing that business, 
World War II began between Japan and the United States. 

And then? 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


And in 1942, I entered the Tule Lake Relocation Center. In the 
camp, I worked as a block manager, Block 58’s block manager, 


for four years. After that, I came to Stockton. 


When you went to Tacoma, were you still single? 


No, I was already married. While I was in Ogden, I married 
[Shizuyo Yamamoto], and then we went to Tacoma with our 
children. My children are the eldest son, second son, third son, 
and fourth son. One of them had died. I also havea daughter. 
We moved to Tacoma with them. [The children’s names are 
Teruo, Isamu, Miyoko, Toshio, and Tadashi. ] 

In Tacoma. 

Well. , 

In Tacoma, did you start a laundry business again? 

Yes. I had a cleaner in Tacoma for three years. While doing it, 
the war started. 

You were in Tacoma. Where were you interned from there? 

I went to Pinedale, California from Tacoma. I had stayed there 
for two months, and I was moved to Tule Lake. 

From Tule Lake to Stockton? 

Yes. Railroad. Southern Pacific Company. I did the recruiting 
and left camp with 25 other people. 

Oh, you went to work for the Southern Pacific? 

Southern Pacific. 


Did it happen in 1943? 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


Well... 42, 43, 44, 45... It was from ’47. 

I'see. It was after you came to Stockton that you started to work 
for the Southern Pacific Company? 

Yes, yes. I started to work there after I came to Stockton. I 
worked for the company for twenty five years. 

While you were in the camp. Do you want to tell us, did you 
like the camp? 

Pardon? 

What did you think about the camp life when you were there? 
I can't say that it was good, but well... I was simply thinking 
that it was a good time for me to take it easy because I was the 
block manager of Block 58 then. There were 80 blocks in the 
camp. Out of the 80 block managers, twelve were pro- 
American, in short, the people who sympathized with 
America. Some people said, “Knock and kill the twelve block 
managers!" One block manager felt threatened and asked for 
help. Dr. [Harold] Jacoby, who is now living here, knows about 
this in detail. He was serving as an Internal Security Officer [in 
the camp]. So, we were never hurt and damaged. In the camp, 
there was discrimination between the people who sympathized 
with Japan and those who sympathized with America. They 
were treated differently. People were divided into these two 


groups, and the groups were hostile to each other. Although 


WRA [War Relocation Authority] said that human rights were 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 
ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


given equally, it was not true. The block next to us received 
mutton while we got hamburger. I was treated well. I didn't 
have any bad feeling toward Japan, but, as I am being allowed to 
live in America, I felt I should accede to the directives of the 
WRA. I was just thinking that it was a good thing to hear what 
WRA said because I was living in the United States. I was 
thinking this way. 

When the incident [the loyalty issue], happened many people 
were sent to other camps, weren’t they? 

res, 

For what reasons, did you remain in Tule Lake? 

Because. .. In Tule Lake, there were three kinds of groups. One 
group were the people who sympathized with Japan and 
wanted to return to Japan. Another were the people who 
sympathized with the United States and wanted to remain in 
the United States. The other is the people who simply hoped to 
stay in the camp because they didn't want to move to other 


camps, so they said they would stay. There were these three 


groups in the camp. For this reason, I remained in Tule Lake. 


There were people who went to Japan. and there were people 
who got out of the camp and went to work elsewhere [to the 
midwest and eastern U.S.] For that reason, I remained in Tule 
Lake. There was not any serious reason. I didn't want to move 


to the another camp, so I remained in the Tule Lake camp. 


ENDOW: When you were in the camp, I think your children were quite 
old by then, weren’t they? 

ISHIHARA: My eldest son... There was a group called "Hoshi Dan" in Tule 
Lake. It was a leading group for the people who insisted on 
sympathizing with Japan strongly. So, my son sneaked out of 
the camp on a jeep with Dr. Jacoby's assistance. He was able to 
leave camp in this way, and then he went to school. 

ENDOW: Which school did he attend? 

ISHIHARA: Well... What school. . . Well, in. . . 

ENDOW: Michigan? 

ISHIHARA: Oh, Indiana. 

ENDOW: Before he went out of the camp, he went through the necessary 
procedures in the camp, didn't he? 

ISHIHARA: Yes. He completed the process, and then he left the camp. 

ENDOW: Did he leave the camp alone? 

ISHIHARA: Yes. He left the camp by himself. 

[Interruption] 

ENDOW: And you came to Stockton from Tule Lake? Why did you 
decide to come to Stockton? 

ISHIHARA: Some people came to the camp from the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and recruited us. 


ENDOW: Oh, they came to camp and recruited you. 


ISHIHARA: And I helped them, and gathered everyone. Twenty... I think 


the total number was about twenty seven, including Okubo, 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


Zenshiro. He was the chief manager in the camp. He left the 
camp with me because he was living in the same block with 
me. Everyone gathered together and was hired. I served as a 
kind of mediator for these twenty seven people and brought 
them here. Some people went to Sacramento. Others came to 
Stockton. Everyone went to either Sacramento or Stockton, 
and did not go to Fresno. 

When you came to Stockton, everything, like your house, was 
already prepared sufficiently? 

The Southern Pacific Company built the camp here on Miner 
Avenue. There were some workers. ... After we came here, 
the company. . . 

Did the company take care of you? 

Yes, they took care of me so well. Everything was prepared, 
such as the kitchen. For the people who had a family, two or 
three rooms were provided. For single persons, one room was 
provided. The company took care of everything. It was such 
good treatment. Mattresses, beds, blankets. .. Everything! I did 
not even need the sheets I brought with me from the camp. 
The railroad company provided everything. . . 

Everything! The company also delivered our baggage, 
everything for us. 


Did you think that all of you were treated as equally as the 


white workers in the company? 


ISHIHARA: 
ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


In particular, I didn't think that we were treated quite equally. 
Weren't there anything like discrimination there? 

No, there weren't in Stockton. But I experienced it in Ogden. 
Even in the theater there, Japanese were seated on the right 
side. In a hotel, Japanese needed to stay in rooms on the second 
floor. In the barbershop, around 1927 and ‘28, Japanese weren't 
able to get a haircut or be served in a restaurant. There was a 
Colonial Theater in Ogden which was small. Japanese and 
Negroes were allowed. However, except for those places in 
Ogden, a Raisum Theater and a place called "Ten Cents 
Theater”, there was much discrimination against Japanese. 
Everyone was afraid of these places. But I didn't think they 
were so scary places, because I didn’t go to these places. I went 
only once or twice in Ogden. 

I was always thinking that we were Japanese, so we were 
discriminated against. I understood that there was racial 
discrimination against the Japanese. Speaking in Japanese, 
“Kunsht wa Ayauki Ni Chikayorazu.” [The meaning of this 
Japanese proverb is that a wise person does not dare to commit 
danger when he or she knows how dangerous it is before he or 
she tries it. A Japanese-English dictionary translates this 
Japanese proverb into English: The wise man does not court 


danger.] I kept away from such risky places all the time. Bo, 1 


didn't have much bad feelings due to discrimination. 
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ENDOW: Going back to Ogden, were there many Japanese in Ogden? 

ISHIHARA: Yes, a lot of Japanese were there. 

ENDOW: Was there something like Nihonjinkai there? 

ISHIHARA: There was a Nipponjinkai. [a Japanese organization]. It was 
called “Heimusha Kai.” It was a Japanese government 
promoted activity to raise funds for them. 

[Interruption] 

ISHIHARA: I did not favor such activity, and did not get involved in it. 
Living in America, I am obligated to America and felt no 
obligation to further support Japan. I was not really thinking 
that I didn't like Japan. In fact, I liked Japanese soldiers. What I 
didn't like then was the manner of the Japanese military 
authorities. Therefore, I came to America. Now, I'm happy to 
have come here. I'm thinking this way... 

ENDOW: Have you ever gone or returned to Japan? 

ISHIHARA: No, I have not. I've never gone back to Japan since I didn't like 
Japan. [I have various conflicts of principles and politics of 
which I will not go into details, but I feel I did the right thing in 
leaving Japan and I’m happy with my decision. I am blessed 
with a long life. I know old things, the old Hiroshima, but I 
know nothing of the present Hiroshima because I've never 
gone back to Japan.]* I don't want to go to Japan. 


ENDOW: Do you still have any relative or someone you know in Japan? 


“Mr. Ishihara added the preceding bracketed material during his 
review of the draft transcript. 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 
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No. There are no relatives and persons I know there. 
Although I had some land, my cousin took it, I think. He 
rebuilt his house there, and now he is living there. Right now, 
I do not have any connection with Japan. Saying about what I 
think about America. ... There was the time when this 
country strictly treated the Japanese as “alien ineligible to 
citizenship," but the government changed the policy and later 
started to grant citizenship to us. I couldn't guess that the 
government was going to do that for us. Then, I realized that 
there was the time when even the government changed its 
policy like people changed their minds. Shortly after the 
change in government policy [in 1952], I decided to apply for 
U..S. citizenship. With the assistance of Mrs. DeCarli, I 
received instructions to get my U.S. citizenship. 

a 

Yes. I could get it in the year when the government decided to 
give citizenship to the Japanese. Quite a few Japanese people 
could have their citizenship from then, but most of them don't 
use their citizenship at all. Their citizenship came to nothing. 
There were some people who received citizenship by taking 
tests in Japanese in San Francisco. I got my citizenship by 
taking the test in English here. I didn’t study for the test so 


hard, and I failed it in my first try. I went to take the test with 


Mr. Kunimori and some other people. I made twelve mistakes 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 
ENDOW: 
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in the second attempt. Then, Mrs. DeCarli said to me, “Ted, 
you failed it because you did nothing but play even though you 
came to a night school. Study for the test.” After hearing her 
words, I started to study hard. I took the test again in the same 
year. I was then feeling that I absolutely needed to pass the test 
on my second try. But Mrs. DeCarli still worried about me 
when I retook the test. When I took the test again, the judge 
was a person who was considered the hardest and most 
difficult. His name was Woodward. Even now, I can’t forget 
about him. The previous judge was thought to be nice and 
good. He allowed even persons who made five or six mistakes 
to pass the test. But unlike the previous judge, Woodward was 
a difficult judge. However, I passed the test. I studied so hard 
for it. I made only two mistakes. I first thought that I might 
fail it again because I thought that I made four or five mistakes. 
But I made only two mistakes. The persons who made only 
two mistakes then were Italian women and me. Others made 
more than two mistakes. But they also passed the test. And I 
could get my citizenship. Since then, I have been using my 
citizenship, for example, by voting. Everyone should use their 
citizenship for themselves if they could get it. 

That's right. 


The people my age don’t use their citizenship. 


It is a very gratifying thing, isn’t it? 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


in 


Yes! It is very gratifying. Everyone is talking about Shimin 
Kyokai. [the JACL, Japanese American Citizens League]. 
Japanese must be interested in politics. And also in religion. 
We must be religious. Most important is a social club. And 
then religion. And then politics. And the JACL, I belong to 
the Buddhist Church and also to the JACL. I joined JACL way 
before I got my citizenship. Probably, Iam now the oldest 
member of the JACL. You may be able to know it is true when 
you check it. Mr. Hayashino has passed away. I think I 
followed him in age [in the JACL membership]. I don’t think 
that there is somebody who is a member of the JACL at the age 
of 94 except for me in Stockton. 

Have you ever felt you were hurt, for example by the frictions 
between Japanese and American people? 

I don’t think I have had bad feelings toward the Caucasians, 
Mexicans, and black people. Probably, they would not also have 
had bad feelings toward us. I’ve never had such bad feelings 
here. 

That goes both ways? 

Yes, both ways. I always tried to live ina friendly manner. 
Also, I am very thankful to people who devoted their time to 
community activities. I really appreciated them. That’s how I 


feel. I’ve always had that kind of feeling. 


You had four sons. Did you send all of them to school? 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 
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Yes. My eldest son Terry graduated from a university, and now 
he is living in Arizona. He has been working as a teacher at the 
Northern University of Arizona since he got a doctor’s degree. 
My second child Isamu died. He went to the war as a soldier, 
and then he stayed in Japan for seven years. He married there 
and later brought his wife here. He died of cancer at age 63. My 
third child is a daughter, Miyo Kawamura. She was working at 
a grocery store, Savemart, but she is retired now. My next 
child... 

Toshio-san? 

Toshio is teaching fourth-grade children at a school in 
Modesto. I have one more child. He is the youngest, Tadashi. 
[Working] at a school in Lodi. 

He had been pressing himself to attain his goal and he became a 
principal. But according to him it was too much pressure. And 
now, he lowered his goal a little and. . . 

Is he teaching? 

He is teaching the fifth and sixth grade students now. His wife 
Caroline, she is doing better than her husband in occupation. 
She is a vice principal at school. That's all about my children. 
Now, I have twelve grandchildren and fourteen great 
grandchildren. The eldest [of my grandchildren] is now 19 


years old. If he were a girl, I might have great great 


grandchildren. Unfortunately, the eldest one is a boy. 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


Every one of your sons went into the army, didn’t they? 

My eldest son Teruo was classified 1-A, but, didn’t join the 
military because he was in Oxnard [after he finished school]. 
The second son Isamu had been a soldier. He’s the one who 
died. The third son Toshio was a sailor. No! He entered the 
air force, Toshi. And Tadashi joined the navy. 

What were you feeling when your sons went into the 
military?. 

I was thinking that it was good that they served America 
because America was their country. Also they should x0) 
because they were born here and were physically fine. I greatly 
recommended them to join the military. When I did so, my 
children willingly went to join the military. And. ..I had some 
uncomfortable feelings when Toshi was working in [inaudible]. 
Then he quit it halfway and decided to join the air force. In my 
view, he should have entered the air force from the beginning. 
He wasted time. Tadashi also. . . He went into the navy 


through the Sacramento State [University] while he was 


studying there for two years. He served in the navy for four 


years. Afterwards, he went back to his study again and 
received his teaching credential two years later. I simply 
thought that they wasted some time. But I was so pleased 


because they could serve their country. 
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ENDOW: I think that all your sons joined the military and served well 
there. 

ISHIHARA: Yes. Everyone served well there. I think it was a good thing. 
Now, I’m feeling easy about my children because they are now 
certainly doing well in their life. I feel very relieved. 

I like the American soldiers, but I don’t like Japanese ones. 

ENDOW: So, as you have said before, you don’t have any connection 
with Japan. 

ISHIHARA: I have nothing to do with Japan. Although I don’t say this in 
detail because everything I say here will be on my record, 
anyway, I couldn’t come to like the government controlled by 
the military [in Japan] from the time I was in high school. 
From the time I was a first year student at a senior school. . . . 
High ranked military officers often hit people. I don’t like such 
actions. Although I think that people are hit in the U.S. 
military, it would not be so cruel as the Japanese military. For 
this reason, well. . . I [like the U.S. military]. I was treated so 
well by America. 

[Interruption] 

ENDOW: Please tell me about your life in Ogden. 

ISHIHARA: When I was in Ogden. . . I went there from Montpelier, Idaho. 
After my father died, I had managed a laundry shop there for 


five years. I sold off the shop, and then went to Ogden. 


ENDOW: Were you married already then? 
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No, I hadn’t married yet. 

Okay. 

After I came to Ogden, I met a person named Mr. Sato, who was 
from Hiroshima. He advised me to marry and take over Mr. 
Takahashi’s business of “Royal Laundry.” The reason was that 
Mr. Takahashi was quite old. I agreed to do it. I was then 
nineteen years old, or just before I became twenty. Anyway, my 
father and my wife’s father had had a talk together before and 
made a promise between the two of them. In their talk, my 
wife’s father said to my father, “I was going to give my daughter 
to your son some day when I was old.” It seems likely that they 
had agreed and promised it. Mr. Sato knew about this. He sent 
a letter to Fresno, where my wife lived at that time. Because 
my father had already died. Mr. Sato tried to make the 
arrangements for my marriage instead of my father. We came 
to terms with my wife’s family [the Yamamoto family], and 
then I went to Fresno to marry. I had a wedding ceremony in 
Fresno. Afterward, I took my wife back to Ogden. A year later, 
my eldest son Teruo was born. Mr. Takahashi, the owner of 
the Royal Laundry, is good at fishing. He liked it. 

Fishing? 

Yes! He also liked hunting. He liked to hunt deer and wild 
ducks. He liked to play hanafuda [Japanese flower cards game] 


as well. He like to gamble. He often left for Idaho to go fishing. 
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He went fishing on the Snake River. Going to mountains in 

Wyoming, he hunted deer, and well... wild ducks in Nevada. 
He was doing these things so frequently. So, he left the checks 
and books for me to take care of. I had to count the checks later. 
In those days, every Saturday was a payday. There were thirty 

seven workers [in his laundry business]. Mr. Takahashi already 
lost his wife, so I took care of paying everyone. I worked as the 


manager for him. There were thirty seven workers. . . 


[End Tape 1, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 
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There were thirty seven workers in the company. I often had 
trouble controlling all these people. There were many kinds of 
problems. I needed to go shopping for them. I worried about 
many things, but I managed to take care of them. When the 
boss, Mr. Takahashi, Takeshi, who was from Okayama 
Prefecture, died of an illness. His shop was sold to a Caucasian 
person, so I moved to Tacoma. Before I moved there, my wife 
ran a hotel in Tacoma. I bought a laundry shop in Tacoma 
soon because I knew that [Mr. Takahashi’s] shop would be sold 
soon then. And I went there to Tacoma. Even though I was 
asked about my life in Ogden. .. Other things that I remember 
even now is about a dentist. There was a doctor named 


Yoshitaka Munagi. He was from Fukuoka prefecture. He has 


passed away now. This doctor didn’t know how to drive a car, 
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so I served him as his driver. I sometimes had free time 
because I left my job in the laundry company to someone. I 
often went fishing with him. I also remember that Dr. 
Yoshitaka laughed at me about my teeth. I was using a full set 
of dentures at age twenty five. He said that he had never 
known a person using dentures at such a young age except for 
me. He laughed about it. Another thing I remember in 
Ogden, my boss liked to fish, and I liked to fish. I often went 
fishing with the doctor. I did the driving. I went to do it even 
though I was in the middle of my laundry job. Sometimes, he 
asked me to come to see him when he had some free time 
between his patients’ appointments. I drove him because he 
couldn't drive a car. He took good care of me while I was 
working in the Royal Laundry. 

Was there any group or association in Ogden? 

There were a Buddhist Church, Nihonjinkai [Japanese 
association], and Nihongo Gakuen [Japanese language school]. 
I remember there is a story about it. I think that it’s okay to tell 
about it. I think it is interesting. There was also a Hiroshima 
Kenjinkai [prefecture association]. In those days, the director of 
the association was a person named Monkichi Murakami, who 
was the secretary of the association. The late Mr. Endow may 


have known him. He was known as Mannen Kanji [eternal 


director]. This person didn’t drive, but I could drive. There 
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were only six persons who had cars in Ogden. Anyway, this is a 
superfluous explanation. Going back to the story about 
Monkichi Murakami, I drove him to many places. If it were in 
the Stockton area, it would be French Camp and Linden, places 
like that. In these places, he made speeches and discussed 
problems Japanese farmers faced, such as problems regarding 
the use of fertilizer. I clearly remember that I often went to 
these places with him. And there was a school called 

“Nihongo Gakuen [Japanese Language School].” It was a school 
children usually attended after they attended public school. I 
was asked to serve as a director of the language school, but I had 
no qualification for this role. Although I thought I was not 
qualified, I undertook this role because the school staff said that 
it was okay to serve as the director in name only. I was also 
asked to become a representative of Nihonjinkai [Japanese 
Association], and I became a representative. There was a ginsha 
called “Kamome [sea gull] Ginsha,” a group of people who 
liked to compose haiku [a Japanese seventeen-syllabled poem]. 
The chief of this association was Dr. Yoshitaka. I was an 
assistant chief in this association. In addition to these roles, I 
was working for a newspaper publisher. 

Saturday and Sunday? 


It was a newspaper called “Shin Sekai” [New World]. It is now 


called “Hokubet Mainichi” [North America Daily]. I was a 
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reporter tor the newspaper. But I thought that I had too many 
jobs, so I thought it was good for me to have some time to 
enjoy myself then. Mr. Takahashi also suggested that I take 
some rest. Accepting his suggestion, I decided to take some rest. 
I told the Buddhist Church and others that I would quit my 
roles and have a year for my rest. I spent a year doing Bakappei 
In those days, we used this term. I quit all the positions I was 
doing because I was afraid that someone was going to say that 
Mr. Ishihara was now gambling although he was a school 
director. It would not have been good. So, I resigned from all 
those jobs for one year. 

Oh! You were a young man yet! 

So, I quit doing these jobs, saying that I wanted to leave my 
positions for a year. I was allowed to do that. Everyone said to 
me, “Do as you like, please.” And I spent a year doing 
Bakappei. During that time, I counted my money and wrote 
down how much I earned by doing Bakappei, or how much I 
spent. Goen[5 yen], Juen[10 yen], Junien [12 yen], and Sanjuen 
[30 yen]. I kept track of all my income and expenses for one 
year. But, in one year, I made $1.25! For one year! 

[Laughing | 

[ earned only that amount in a year. I’m telling about this 


because it is true. And I no longer tried to do it. I just earned a 


$1.25 in a year by doing Bakappei.. I understood that gambling 
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was hopeless then. It should not be done. 

And there is one more thing I want to tell you. I used to 
be a chain-smoker. I smoked so much that the skin between 
my fingers turned black with cigarette tar. Two packages a day. 
It was called “Velvet”. I smoked a half of it. It was a very 
popular cigarette, and I liked to see the cigarette ashes fall. I 
smoked them like this. I continued to do this for six months. I 
was a “chain-smoker.” In the laundry company, there was a 
person named Mataichi Kaneshige. This person smoked, too. 
He was also a chain smoker. I made a bet of $5.00 with him for 
a year. $5.00 was big money in those days. It was big money. 
So, we bet. He and I left $5.00 with a man named Akiyama. 
Mr. Kaneshige stopped for 11 days. but I quit smoking from 
Memorial Day on May 30 and hung in until next Memorial Day 
in May of the next year winning the bet. And I got his $5.00. I 
bought ice cream cones for everyone with this money. 
[Laughing] 

But some money was still left over at that time, even after 
treating everyone. An ice cream was only five cents. I gave ice 
cream to everyone working in the laundry company. 

When did you quit smoking? 

When I moved here [Stockton] after I retired at sixty five. I 


gave up smoking when I was sixty five years old. Until that 


time I was a smoker. At the Paul Matsumoto Drugstore, I was 
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buying cigarettes by the carton for dollar something. One was 
called “Pall Mall.” Before this cigarette, I was smoking Camel. 
There was no filter on Camel in those days. And I used to 
drink sake when I was living in Ogden. One day, I was going 
back home after I drank a lot. I thought I was walking straight 
on the sidewalk, but, my wife said, "No, No". I needed to be 
supported by her to walk. So, I quit drinking in Ogden. In 
Ogden, 

No more drinking? 

No more. I also used to drink beer, the Miller brand in cans. I 


started it here, but I quit in 1965. A year later I quit smoking. 


[Interruption by an alarm clock bell.] 
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In Ogden, I had many worries. Takahashi-san was so pleased. 
[Chuckle] 

In Utah, Mormon... Mormons were. . . 

Ah, Mormon? Yes. 

You said that you went to Tacoma from there [Utah]. What 
made you go there [Utah] then? 

In Ogden, Mormonism was widely accepted, but there were no 
Mormons among the Japanese. 

Then? 

[In Utah], dancing was not allowed on Saturday or Sunday. 


People couldn't do it. Regarding drinking, it was controlled by 


the government of the state of Utah. It was ruled by tickets or 
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cards to tell that drinking was allowed from Monday to Friday. 
Drinking was prohibited on Saturday or Sunday. Only beer was 
allowed for sale then. Wine was forbidden to sell as well, but 
someone was selling in secret. If somebody mentioned this 
secret sale, the person [selling wine] was fined. There was a 
dance hall behind a beer hall. There was no roof. Just a wall. 

It was open-air? 

Yes. There was an open space. Dancing was not allowed inside 
the hall. People were supposed to do it outside. In a big dance 
hall, dancing was not allowed on Saturday or Sunday. Only 
weekdays, any dance. Utah was a place with these kinds of 
characteristics. We usually went to buy liquor by Friday. By the 
pint or the gallon. There was only beer. Sake was not sold at 
liquor shops. Utah was a little different place to me although it 
was a good place. It didn’t affect us. In those days, from 1927 to 
1930, when people bought new cars, the license was issued with 
the cars. You didn’t need a driver's license. It was already 
attached. 

When people bought cars, the drivers’ license came together 
with the cars? 

Yes, in those days. This is not so now, however. If we were 


caught for traffic violations by the highway patrol, we usually 


gave some money to the police right there. We usually paid 
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$5.00 right there. By doing that, most of our violations were 
overlooked . We didn't need to go to the court. 

[Laughing] 

Just pay $10.00, $20.00 right there. If you gave $10.00 or $20.00, 
the police officer was very pleased and the next time, you were 
forgiven. And the policeman rode away on his motorcycle. In 
those days, Utah was that kind of place. 

Uh hum. 

Also, the stop sign. If you passed it without making a full stop, 
the fine was only 50 cents. This is a difference between now 
and then. Now, it cannot be settled in that way. For this 
reason, Utah was an easy place to live. 

After these kinds of experiences in Utah, what did you think 
about Tacoma when you moved there? Everything changed? 
When I went to Tacoma, many things changed. In Tacoma, 
Caucasian people were kinder. Most people living in the 
northern area were kind. In those days, California was called 
“Kashu” among the Japanese. Everyone said, "Ishihara-san, 
the people in Kashu were violent-tempered." They were quite 
violent. The people's characteristics were so different! When I 
moved to Stockton, California, from Tacoma, I also thought 
that there were differences in people's characteristics. Both 


Japanese and Caucasian, every person's characteristic was 


changed. People were different from those in Tacoma. The 
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people in Tacoma were kind. In W ashington and Oregon, 
people were so kind. The people in Idaho, W yoming, and 
Utah, were so good to the Japanese. There was no exclusion in 
these places. Although Utah was a little different from the 
other two places, there was no exclusion in Idaho and 
Wyoming. However, as I have said, there was discrimination 
in Ogden. It was very difficult to deal with the discrimination 
there. People in Tacoma were nice. If I had left [laundry] 
machines there [when he was interned], I would have gone 
back there. But I didn't go back there. There was a tailor shop 
across the street. The shop owner was of German origin. He 
bought every laundry shop equipment from me. The pressing 
machine and hot machine and washing machine. 

You mean the laundry equipment. 

Equipment. The tailor who was across the street told me when 
the war was over, if you should come back here, I’ll return your 
equipment to you. He also said that he was going to buy new 
ones then. I was wondering about what I would be able to do in 
California after I went there [from the relocation camp]. While 
thinking about it, the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
agents came to the camp. At that time, some people were 
thinking that it would be good to go back to their houses after 


they worked for the company for a little while. And they left 


the camp. There were many people who had no place to go 
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because they had already lost their houses. They also didn't 
have any way to make their living. [However], everything was 
already prepared by the company. They could manage to start 
their life again. They came here especially for the sake of 
convenience. I was one of them. [When I went to Stockton 
with the company agents], the only person I knew was a 
Buddhist minister. When he was in the WRA office, I met 
him. I said, "Hojo Sensei". He then asked, "Are you Ishihara- 
san?" He remembered me. The next thing I asked him was 
what he was doing there, and he answered that he came here to 
get some help [to make a living]. I also asked him how the 
Buddhist Church was. His answer was that it was still kept 
under the jurisdiction of the US Army Military Police. He also 
was told me that he could not enter the building yet. I met only 
the Buddhist minister. The second person I met was Tamotsu 
Hayashi. 

Oh, I see... 

He was living near the railroad. [When we first met there], I 
was asked if I was a Japanese. I answered to him, "Yes, lam a 
Japanese. I came here to get some help." Next, I asked him 
about who he was. He answered that he was Hayashi and that 
he was living around there. I said to him that it was very 


unusual to meet another Japanese there. His answer was that 


he came here because he had just left the camp. Anyway, 


ISHIHARA: 


Hayashi was the second person I met there. About two years 
later, Tokutaro Matsumoto visited the railroad company from 
the Buddhist Church with some other people. They came there 
to ask us to become members [of their association]. Mr. 
Tokutaro Matsumoto, Mr. Setsuzo Mikasa, and one more. . . 
oh, Yamagishi came there. Seiji Yamagishi was a little younger 
than I. But there was not a big difference between his 

age and mine. After they came, Itaya and others came, too. 
And then I became a member. It was about three years after I 
came here. Before that, I was simply remaining in the camp 
[without doing anything in particular]. A good thing I could do 
here was that I could engage in easy jobs. Cleaning! I cleaned 
or picked up dust and paper scraps on tracks. A black woman 
was also working there. [One day], I said to her, "Please do 
other work" because I was going to take care of the rest of the 
work. And then I had to work at a place called Charter Way. 
But I didn't know where Charter Way was. I had the black 
woman tell me how to get there. And then I got on a train. 
There was another black man inside the station. I was told, 
“You are front." I was doing a job like clearing rocks along the 


tracks. Soon I was told to oil a switch. To do it, I needed to 


open the switch with a key and move the lever. I was also 


reminded to restore the switch because the trains would be 


diverted to a different track if I forgot to do it. While I was 
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working for the railroad company, I also drove the road master 
around as a chauffeur all over. The road master, Mr. Pope, did 
not go out so often. Mr. Natsuhara knew about him very well, 
but the next road master, Mr. William Dolynuik, he didn't like 
Japanese. He was of Polish-origin. [He was lazy. He once 
caused the derailment of a train by placing tacks on a track near 
where the Sumiden Wireplant is. On that occasion, Tom 
Natsuhara took eight people there to make the repairs. Tom’s 
older brother Jack then became track supervisor. Jack, with a 
Mexican driver, was responsible for checking the tracks from 
Tracy to Florin. I was responsible up to Race Track. 

Sometimes, the road master rode with them. One day Mr. 
Ishihara and Jack Natsuhara rode with the road master to Tracy 
on a railroad maintenance care. On their return, the road 
master did not show up so they returned to Stockton without 
the road master. The road master came back here on an engine. 
In this way, relations with the road master was not good among 
the workers under him.]* The road master was nice to me 
although he was not thought of as a good person by other 
workers. [After that Jack Natsuhara became a road master and 
he had a tough time as the economy was depressed. I 
remember that work was like playing and enjoyed doing it for 


about six years and getting paid. I was assigned as secretary to 
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the grandmaster with an office at the Moose Hall, taking care 
of mail service. The Moose Hall is currently on Thornton 
Road. Formerly it was on the second floor of the boarding 
house on El Dorado St.]* I was spending most of my time there 
then. In fact, it became difficult for me to figure out which of 
the places was my real working place, the railroad company or 
Moose Hall. Anyway, I could enjoy myself for those six years. 
During that time, the [railroad] company was considering the 
cut-down of expenses seriously. The company was losing about 
600 gallons of gas for only a weekend. As a district engineer, I 
was trying to save the gas by enclosing the tank with a fence 
and locking access with a key. Every morning, the gas was put 
into 5-, 10-. 15-gallon cans, [and then given to the company 
workers]. Five gallon can was given for a compressor. Ten 
gallon can was given to a driver who was going to Lodi. But 
only three gallons were actually given because it was thought 
that three gallons was enough to go to Lodi later. Everything 
was changed then. Everyone, from a road master to other 
workers, were only allowed to take the gas that was needed for 
their purpose. 

They saved money. 

I made the plan to save money for the company. I did 


everything. I could help the company to save money. In the 
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time of the flood, I arranged to buy gunny sacks. By doing it, 
everyone was so pleased. For Christmas, some people brought 
something. When I opened it, there was some money inside it. 
I didn't receive it, saying, "No. No.” If I agreed to take it, I 
would be dismissed a long time ago. These things happened 
[while I was working for the railroad company]. I was buying 
some shovels and other equipment from Sacramento, which 
had a railroad supply house.. Everyone called me a sergeant or 
assistant road master. If I could speak English very well, I 
would be fooling around more. 

[Laughing] 

I was usually talking in the office. I ate a bento [Japanese-style 
lunch] there. Going to Paul Matsumoto’s Drug Store, I opened 
the window and listened to the radio, turning up the volume 
and fooling around. It was 4:00 o’clock when I received a 
message on my portable work radio. I was told to bring 50- 
gallon oil to Lodi because a mechanic was waiting for it. I went 
to meet Hotta-san because the oil was there. [I pumped the oil 
into a 50 gallon drum on the back of the pickup I was using. I 
brought the oil to Lodi where the mechanic was goofing off 
from 3:00 p.m. Mr. Hotta helped me deliver the oil. By the 
time we returned, it was 5:30 or 6:00 p.m., and we did not 


receive overtime or any such considerations.]* Then, a road 
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master was going to Tracy the next day. He left there, saying, 
“See you tomorrow morning at 9:00." I asked him how he was 
going back from Tracy. He said, "I will catch a train." He said, 
“You go, and do your work." I was taking care of recording the 
purchases of gas, etc., but I was actually playing [for most of my 
working time] without doing jobs so seriously. 

[ heard that the general road master was coming from 
Bakersfield. Later, a person named Mr. Moore was going to see 
Dolynuik. The road master went to Tracy. He was in Tracy. He 
called at Tracy. I said, "He left a long time ago.” Mr. Moore 
said, "He stayed a couple of minutes." I said, "It is not a couple 
of minutes. He was staying here for about ten minutes, I 
think." I had him get off the train. He left there, but he [came 
back to me and] talked to me again. He said, "The road master 
was not there." But I said to him again, "He left for Tracy." He 
asked me if I was sure. I said, "Sure!" 

[Laughing] 

Modesto. One day, the road master said that he would go to 
Modesto to attend a meeting. He said, "See you tomorrow, 
Friday morning at 10:00." [So, the next day a Mr. Eastman, a 
supervisor, showed up. He asked about the road master, Mr. 
Dolynuik. He asked where he was. I said, “Modesto.” So he 


called Modesto and said he didn’t show up. He was fooling 
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around.|* There was a good thing that happened to me while I 
was working for the railroad company. When I retired, a party 
was held for me, although I was a common laborer. The party 
was held for me. I was also given an engraved shovel and 
some money. My road master collected 60 dollars from his 
employees. Thirty five dollars of the 60 dollars was from the 
road master. He wrote a thirty five dollar check to me. The 
party was held downtown with a lot of railroad “big shots.” At 
that time, Mr. Iwata of French Camp died and the funeral was 
the same night as the party for my retirement. I suggested to 
Ted Oseto, "How about postponing the party?” But the people 
who planned the party said that they couldn't. The husband of 
his daughter had already arrived. He was expecting to go with 
the family to a Chinese restaurant for dinner because of the 
occasion. He retired from the company, too. [Mr. Ishihara 
didn’t know about the arrangements that had been made.] 
When I went to the restaurant, it was a surprise party. 
Everyone, including the vice president, was there. I thought 
that I was being treated very well. I was then asked to make a 
speech. I was distressed because I needed to make the speech in 
English. I needed to say my thank-you in English. I did it in 


some way or other in a cold sweat. 
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ENDOW: [Laughing] It seems to me that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company was really treating you so nicely. Your pension. . . 

ISHIHARA: Yes, the company was taking care of my pension. It gave half of 
my pension to my wife as well. After she died, the company 
gave the whole pension to me. My wife did not have social 
security because she had not worked. The pension was a good 
benefit. 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 


[End Session 1] 
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[Session 2, January 19, 1998] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 

ENDOW: Today, I will try to find out more about your life in Japan before 
you came to the United States. As you stated before, you were 
born in Hiroshima Province, can you tell me where that is? 
City? or Village? In Japan. In Hiroshima. 

ISHIHARA: Now, my birthplace is included in Hiroshima-city. In the old 
days, the place I was born was Hiroshima Prefecture, Takata- 
gun [county]. .. 

[Interruption] 

ISHIHARA: It was a place called Mitamura, It is now called “Shiraki-cho 
[town].” I went to school there. I studied there until I became a 
second-grade student in the high school. I graduated with a 
good record. 

ENDOW: Please wait for a second. [Interruption] Okay. 

ISHIHARA: _I finished school with a good record. Afterwards, I worked for 
the central post office in Hiroshima-city. I came to the United 
States after a year and a half. My father called me to come here. 

ENDOW: How was the Japanese elementary school which you attended? 

ISHIHARA: It was good. School teachers were good. They taught me many 


things well. So I was able to graduate from the school with a 


great record. 
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When children go to school here, they usually carry a bag and 
lunch. Were you doing the same things while you were going 
to school in Japan? 

I remember that I went to school, carrying a satchel in my hand. 
How were classes at school? 

Pardon? 

What classes did you have? 

Classes for reading, writing, geography, and history, and there 
was a class called “Shushin” [morals]. American schools don’t 
have that type of class. 

American schools don’t. 

How should I explain Shushin? Shushin means training 
minds. The class was for mind-training. There is not this kind 
of class in American schools. Today, most Japanese schools 
also don’t have the class. But the class was offered in the old 
days. Due to the lessons in the class, children were doing well 
in their academic work. They didn’t do wrong so often because 
Shushin class was offered at schools. 

Isee. And... What time did you usually leave home to go to 
school? 

Early morning. I left my home at 7:00 o'clock. 

Did you walk to school all the time? 


I walked to school. My school started from 8:00 o’clock. There 


was no bus to take me as there is in America. Unlike America, 
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there was no bus. I was living in the rural area, so every child 
walked to school. I usually arrived to school at 8:00, and school 
started from 8:00. The first-to-fifth-grade classes started from 
9:00 o'clock. The classes for the first and second grade students 
in the high school started from 8:00. The classes started one 
hour earlier. 

How long was your day in school? 

Well, I went to school at 8:00, and nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 
and, two, three. .. I was in school for 8 hours. It was the same 
in either urban or rural areas. It depends on schools. In some 
schools, children spent six hours. 

After you came back from school, did you usually help at 
home? 

After I came home from school, I set about doing work at 
home. Because I was living in the country, I cultivated the 
field with my mother and relatives. After dinner, I studied. 
Though I was a child, I did not have much time to play. I was 
doing only work and study. 

Did you go to school for five days or six days in a week? 

Well, I think I went to school six days. I remember that I went 
to school on Saturday as well. Only on Sunday, I didn’t need to 


go to school. There is one thing I want to say. In Japan, there is 


only a month for summer break. It is taken in August. It is 
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taken in July in some places. Only a month break in 
elementary schools. 

After the child finished that school, did they go to junior high 
school? 

Yes. But I didn’t go to a junior high school because my parents 
were arranging my departure for America before a year and 
half. It was hard to get an opportunity to leave Japan in those 
days. 

I see. When did your father come to America from Japan? 

He left for America when I was small. He left for America 
when I was five years old. 

And left your mother, your sister, and you. 

I had a younger sister named Masako, but she passed away. I 
was staying with my mother. Only my father left for America, 
but he came back to Japan. He returned to Japan three times, I 
remember. And I left for America. I came here a year earlier 
than my mother. My mother came to America a year after my 
departure. 

Oh! Your mother also came to America. 

Yes! She was aYobiyose, too. [She was called, too.] We called 
her to come here. 

You stayed with both your father and mother in Ogden? 


No, no. It was Montpelier, Idaho. 


Idaho! That's right! 
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We were doing a laundry business there. That was for five 
years. I had no chance to go to school there because my parent 
[father] died of a illness. 

How about your mother? 

My mother left Montpelier within a year [after my father’s 
death]. 

Did she return to Japan? 

No. After my father died... It was December 23. I remember 
that it was two days before Christmas. We sold the business 
and left for Ogden. 

With your mother? 

I started to work in the Royal Laundry Company. While 
working there, I married my wife a year later. I was in 
Montpelier for five years. I went to the Royal Laundry in Utah 
from there. 

As you talked last time... If you have something else you want 
to talk about, please tell me about it. 

I don't have anything particularly. When I went to Ogden, I 
found a job in the laundry company. 

You went to Ogden with your mother. 

Yes, with my mother. I became a manager two years after I 
started to work in the Royal Laundry Company. I was the 


youngest manager. It was when I was 20 years old. And I got 


married. Then it was only I who got married at the age of 20. 
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There was a person who was married at 21. His name was 
Okamoto. 

Then, you still stayed with your mother? 

Yes, my mother was with me when I was in Ogden. I was 
married there. I stayed in Ogden for 14 years. In 1938, I moved 
to Tacoma because I bought the shop of the Lincoln Cleaner 
there. Three years after I moved to Tacoma, World War II 
began. While I was in Tacoma. And then I went to the 
relocation camp. 

Did your mother also go to the relocation camp? 

Yes, my mother went there, too. 

Oh! I see. 

And my wife also went there. 

Oh. 

In Tule Lake, I was a block manager of Block 58. 

And well. . . 

I stayed there for four years. Afterwards, I moved to Stockton 
and started to work for the railroad company [the Southern 
Railroad Company]. 

Well, you said that you were in Tacoma, the war broke out. 
What did you feel about that? 

There was not anything I felt in particular. I just thought that 


the war finally had started. From the beginning, I was thinking 


that Japan would lose the war because it made a great nation 
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like the United States an enemy. Even though it won victories 
in the war with China and then Russia, I thought that Japan 
would be beaten this time. Since it was known that the United 
States was going to fight with England, I was thinking that 
Japan would have difficult battles. Japan allied with Germany 
and Italy, but I could guess that it would be very difficult for 
Japan to win the war. Italy and Germany were located so far 
from Japan. In the relocation camp, I was treated poorly 
because I was taking a position to sympathize with the United 
States. 

What did you feel when you were treated badly in the camp? 

I thought that there was no way except for trusting my luck 
even though I was treated badly. There were twelve block 
managers. There were 80 blocks in Tule Lake. Twelve of them 
were supporting the American position. They were pro- 
Americans. These twelve people believed that there were few 
possibilities for Japan to win the war while fighting with over 
fifty countries in the world. However, there was a person 
named Seki. He was saying that Japan absolutely won the war. 
He was from Wakayama. I didn't have a quarrel with him. 
But he was claiming that there was no wrong information in 
the reports provided by the Japanese Imperial Government. 


Although I told him that there were many false 


announcements because the war was going on, he didn't 
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believe my words. He left my block and moved to another 
block. My wife's brother and Sanae Ikeda, a person from San 
Mateo, [also left my block for the same reason] after they stayed 
at my block for a week. He said that he left my block because it 
was for pro-American people. My wife's brother said that I 
might not be able to manage my block well because he would 
give me some trouble if he remained in my block. And he 
moved to another block. I was treated well among the twelve 
block managers. At that time, other people said, “Beat and kill” 
these twelve. I was a little frightened. But none of the twelve 
got hurt because the WRA protected us in the camp. Mr. Best 
was the head of the camp then. The official who treated us in 
the best way was Mr. Thomas. He was in charge of the welfare. 
He was telling us everything about the war or about the 
Philippines. Hearing about the war from Mr. Thomas, I 
thought that Japan would lose the war. I realized it two years 
after the war started. Nii-san from French camp, said that he 
wanted to get citizenship. I said to him that it was useless even 
though he got the citizenship. Anyway, he got it. But he was 
taken four thousand dollars by his lawyer to go through the 
procedure for his citizenship. 

Was the lawyer a Caucasian? 


Yes. Caucasian. I don't know about this exactly. I didn't even 


try to get citizenship then. I didn't get involved in this so 
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deeply. It was a big mistake to get a citizenship at that time. 
When everyone received $20,000 [from the Redress bill, I 
thought it was unfair. I do not feel good about this redress. 
The reason is that I have had an idea that Japanese needed to 
stay calm for their children and for every person who got their 
citizenship. But there were some people who rebelled against 
the United States in the camp. They continued to take such 
attitudes by saying that Japan would win the war even after 
they went out of the camp. I won't tell you the names of those 
people. Such people went out of the camp in the earliest time 
and now are enjoying the benefit of $20,000. I am thinking this 
is unfair. I will give my opinion clearly about this because this 
is about history. If I were in charge of this matter [the process of 
the payment of the money], I would not have paid the money 
for those people. I would have sent them to Japan. I will talk 
about this very frankly. 

There is another matter I would like to leave in this 
recording. Mr. [Ronald] Reagan signed the document for the 
redress. Presidents before him never signed. He signed for us. 
I was thankful to him [that we could obtain compensation for 
the wartime treatment toward us]. Also citizenship was 
offered to the Japanese. Then, I tried to get it very quickly. I 


went through the process to acquire and receive my citizenship. 


And I became a Republican. Since then, I have always 
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supported the Republican party. I am satisfied with this. Since 
the President from the Republican party made a signature. .. I 
was very grateful. Things went as I had expected. Regarding 
$20,000, I felt sorry about those who lost tens of thousands of 
dollars. The $20,000 would have been a piece of foam of the 
wartime internment. But that is all right. However, they 
should be pleased that they were given the money while there 
are some people who could not receive the money. I am 
thinking that it is very good. We are now making our lives in 
the United States. So I am hoping that I can keep American 
rules and make friendly relationship with anybody living in 
this country, such as Japanese and Caucasian people. 

So, those are your thoughts. Well, the last time you said that 
you came to Stockton for your job in the [Southern Pacific] 
railroad company from the camp. And you worked there until 
your retirement. 

Until the age of 65. For 25 years. 

After you came to Stockton, you worked in many ways for the 
Buddhist Church? 

Three years. Three years after I came here, I have always 
worked for the maintenance of the Buddhist Church. I was 
completely trusted in everything, with keys to offices. I helped 


in the office. There were various people serving as secretary, 


such as, Mr. Yano. The position of the teacher was served by 
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about two people. Rev. Ejitsu Hojo, he retired from his work 
and lives in San Jose now. Well, another person. . . He already 
passed away. Sakai? 

Sasaki Sensei? 

Sasaki Sensei also served as a teacher here. And well another 
person who passed away. I have forgotten his name. He had 
been here for only a year. Anyway, I worked hard during the 
time Hojo Sensei was serving here. I worked as a bus driver 
there for seven years. Besides that, I broadcast a radio program 
Sunday mornings for two years at KJOY Station. 

What is the context of the broadcasting? For religion? 

No. This broadcast was sponsored by the Japanese market 
[Nisei Market owned by Isamu Hisaka]. It broadcast religion 
and everything. 

News as well? 

Yeah. News of many kinds. I did it for two years. I stopped 
doing that. After that, in the Buddhist Church, the bus was 
sold. Then for about ten years, twelve years, I worked there 
showing films. 

That was in the old church? 

In the old church. And then the new church, I had also done 
the job for three years. Afterwards, such jobs were not needed 


to be done because of videos being used. Films were no longer 


shown. I had helped with that for thirty years. I borrowed the 
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films and returned them by Greyhound Bus. It was very 
difficult. 

Films came from where? Did you usually borrow them from 
San Francisco? 

Yes. They came from Los Angeles as well. A person named 
Matsui brought films from Sacramento. Anyway, they came 
from many places, from Koga in Alameda. The films came 
from four or five places. In particular, Ban films. Of Fresno. 
Mr. Ban's movies were good. They were movies for education. 
The films had to do with religion. So good movies were 
usually brought. I helped in many ways in the Buddhist 
Church. Meeting. ... When members had a quarrel after 
drinking too much. I helped them to settle the matter. Besides 
that, I had many kinds of problems to deal with. It seems that 
everyone was engaged in work in the Buddhist Church eagerly, 
but in reality this work was often treated like other people's 
affairs among them. I was working in earnest, hoping that my 
work would be for everyone. Of course, I didn't get any reward. 
Anyway, I had been working for the Buddhist Church since I 
was in Ogden. Well, I had been in Ogden for 12 years. I moved 
there and started there for three years. I stayed there for 14 


years. I was there for another two years. I volunteered in the 


Buddhist Church for a total of 37 years. This is a long service. 
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What kinds of work were done in the Ogden Buddhist Church? 
What kinds of work did you do? 

I was doing, well. . . writing work. 

As a secretary? 

Yes. It is ajob of a secretary. All without any payment. No 
money was paid to me at that time. Then, the teachers came 
from Salt Lake City. There were many teachers including 
Shibata-sensei. 

Terakawa-sensei. 

Yes, Terakawa-sensei was there. Masuya.. . 

Masu.... 

Yes, so. Hojo sensei was there , too. Anyway, there were many 
teachers there. 

Didn’t they come from the camp? Didn't they? 

No, they came from Salt Lake City. 

I see. 

They came from Salt Lake City to Ogden. What is called in 
English, every week. 

Where was the head office of the Buddhist Church then? 
The head office was in the Grant Street of Ogden. 

In San Francisco? 

Pardon? 

In San Francisco? 


No. 
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In Salt Lake? 

No, Grant Street in Ogden. And then, it was moved. When 
Kawakami sensei came, it was moved to where he was. What 
was the place called? Anyway, it was big. It was a place where a 
big temple was built. There was a Christian church as well. 
There was a person named "Pastor Tsuji" in the church. He 
was an old person. I remember him very well. I was having a 
close relationship with him. There were both Buddhist and 
Christian churches. I joined the band. I was a drummer in the 
association made by the combined Buddhist and Christian 
churches. 

Oh-h! 

I went to Salt Lake City and some other places in the combined 
activities of Buddhist and Christian churches, but I was helping 
in the Buddhist church. I was having an idea that God and 
Buddha are the same. Even in Buddhism, I was thinking that 
everyone should pay a little more attention to religion. 

Because I was born into a Buddhist family, I was thinking this 
way. I was learning morals, and the learning was affecting my 
life. Therefore, I would have served everyone without seeking 


my own interests disinterestedly in the Buddhist Church. 


Thinking much of "for everyone." 
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I am very thankful to you for your many services in the 
Buddhist Church. All your children joined the Christian 
Church, didn't they? 

Yes. All of them joined the Christian Church. 

There is one thing that I'd like to have in this interview. 
There was a person named Toshio Inouye at the Lincoln 
Cleaner of Stockton. He was a Buddhist and was serving as the 
leader of the Buddhist Church. Although I won't tell you their 
names, some said to him, "Inouye san, if the parents don’t 
behave, the children will go to worship other religions." Mr. 
Inouye was told that. 

He passed away recently. 

He passed away, didn’t he? I felt sorry for him. When his 
daughter became a Christian when she was a high school 
student, Inouye-san asked me about what I thought about it. I 
gave him a following answer. He was worried. From the 1924 
abolition of the picture brides' era, there have been interracial 
marriages, a marriage between different races. Also, there was a 
freedom of religion in the United States. It didn't matter to me 
whether or not a Christian became a Buddhist or a Buddhist 
became a Christian. I said, “Mr. Inouye, in about twenty, thirty 
years, even people who were born into a Buddhist family 


would become Christian. The reason is that it was very 


difficult for many Japanese people here to read the Buddhist 
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scripture because there were many difficult Kanji [Chinese 
characters] in it. People can read the Bible very easily because 
the meanings are the same as the words. Therefore, many 
people tend to become Christian. We can't stop the tendency.” 
I told him that there was nothing for a parent to worry about 
because his daughter became a Christian. After listening to my 
opinions, he was relieved. Although the lessons of Buddhism 
are good, the lessons of Christianity are very easy to 
understand. It is very difficult to understand Buddhism. It is 
hard. I told him about these things. Therefore, children in 
Buddhist families often convert to Christianity. We can't keep 
them from becoming Christians. Therefore, all my children 
became Christians. Although they first went to the Buddhist 
Sunday school, they came to join the Christian Sunday school 
later. And a marriage with people of other races came to be 
made. In the United States, even Caucasians, they came from 


Europe. They were mixed while they were staying here for 


many years. "Indians" are the only people who stayed here 


originally. Therefore, we didn't need to feel ashamed because 
there is freedom of religion. Even though I go to a Christian 
church, I think that the lessons of Christianity are also good. I 
have a Bible and study about it. I also study about many things 
such as, Tenri-kyo and Seicho no ie. Therefore, I can think that 


God and Buddha are the same. If some people don't like God, 
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read the word "God" as "Buddha." If they don't like Buddha, 
read the word "Buddha" as "God." The Pastor says that 
everyone is a child of God. In Buddhism, if a child of God is 
bad, things can't go well. I didn't take any important role 
although I tried to help everyone in the Buddhist Church. 
When our old church facility was sold, I was asked to serve as 
Church Board President for a year by Art Hisaka-kun. But I 
refused it, saying that I didn't like the Japanese word, "cho" 
[Cho is a word that is used to call people having important 
respected roles. For example, Shacho is a president. Hancho is 
a chief]. Next, he asked me to serve as Board President for six 
months and promised that he would find a new President 
soon. Saying that I had volunteered my services for 25 years for 
the Buddhist Church, he asked me again if I could take the role 
for seven terms. I said that I didn't like to take such a role 
even for [inaudible]. I rejected his request by saying that I 
didn't have education enough to serve as President, and I also 
said to him that I disliked to take any role. In my true mind, I 
didn't want to be restricted in my behavior like a tied dog. All 
right? If I were to serve as a President for three months, six 
months, or a year, I would be set up as a President and required 
to offer some more money to the association. I would have 


been relegated to a situation in which I needed to go to the right 


if I was said to go to the right. Mr. Hayashino was facing that 
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situation. Even though Mr. Hayashino objected, the people 
who were opposed to him were removed from there. The 
treatment inside the association was not so good. Also, it is not 
so good that there were some secrets in the religious group. It 
appears that there were some secret in the Buddhist Church. In 
fact, this is true. So I don't have any worries in talking about 
this. A person buying Butsudan [Buddhist altar fittings] usually 
received a commission. You know what Butsudan is? There is 
a similar kind of thing in Christianity, such as, crucifix and 
[inaudible]. 

Butsudan [Buddhist altar]? 

Yes. Butsudan. These kinds of things were always obtained at 
discounted prices. 

From the head office? 


No, No. From a shop selling Buddhist altar fittings. 


[End Tape 2, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side B] 
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I asked about the money for the Buddhist fittings in the church. 
"Ishihara- san," I was asked, "Do you know that there is a big 
pillar in the Buddhist Church?" 

Yes. 

I was told that the pillar was discounted. But it was not true. 


The reason why I know the truth is. .. There was a person who 


sold the Buddhist fittings drank a lot. Mr. Takeuchi knew. He 
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had a close connection with Mr. Takeuchi. They were drinking 
friends of Mr. Takeuchi. I heard him talking about [the true 
story] with Takeuchi-san [in a bar]. Takeuchi-san didn't know 
anything about this, but he actually knew about it. In Los 
Angeles, there were two or three places that sold Buddhist 
paraphernalia. He was paying. .. He was paying some money 
to some other places selling Buddhist altar fittings as rewards. 
It is not so good that there are secrets in religion. I didn't want 
to be involved in the secret matter, so I didn't want to be a 
board president or chairman. That’s not good when it is a 
matter of faith. It’s not good. Because of that situation, so I 
rejected becoming an officer of the church. 

But you have been working hard for the Buddhist Church. It 
is really gratifying that you do. I thank you for it. 

I worked for everyone and for the Buddhist Church. Sacrificing 
myself, I was working. Anyway, in my work I thought that 
everyone can be helped even a little. So I didn't have any 
complaints. No matter what people said about me, I didn't care 
about it. Ten Shiru, Chi Shiru, Waremo Shiru [God knows, 
the teacher or master knows, and I know]. As this proverb says, 
I don't need to have other people understand what I have 
done. The Buddha knows. The God in Christianity knows. 


And I also know. Even though other people don't know. I 


work for the church for my interests and rewards. Ten Shiru, 
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Chi Shiru, Waremo Shiru. I have been helping the church 
with this idea. I have never expected to be thanked for my 
service. If I had not had any idea about the proverb, I would 
have been probably angry for not receiving any reward. I 
would have also thought that the church did nothing for me 
even though I worked hard for it. I would also have made 
complaints in my mind. That was not my philosophy. That's 
why I worked in the church without any desire for reward. 
When I was young, I was often inclined to think much of 
whether I gain or lose my interests. But it is no longer an 
important matter to me in my work. The reason why I have 
helped the Buddhist Church is not for other people but for 
myself. This did not bring money to me. 

As you said, you served as a member of the board in the 
Buddhist Church. 

Yes, I took a role as a member of the Board, but I didn't serve as 
the leader. 

You worked hard for everyone, so you were often asked to do 
other jobs like chairmanship for various occasions, weren't 
you? 

Yes. I was asked to. And also the Parkview Cemetery niche in 
the columbarium. A man named Mr. Egara went to Fresno. 


He left his position to me. Then, I worked as a counselor there 


and other places as well. There was an exam like we take to get 
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a driver's licence. Twenty-five. It says thirty-five here, but it 
was twenty five dollars. There was an exam to become a 
counselor for the cemetery. To take the test it cost $25.00 for 
each test. I took it four times. I paid a hundred dollars and 
passed the test. I remember that one white person said that this 
was his fifth try. The other white person said "this is my 


ue " 


second try. It cost me fifty dollars.” "I have already paid 75 
dollars, but I have not passed the test yet. I will try it again." I 
took the test four times and paid $25.00 for each. Just like 
taking a test for a drivers’ license. That was inexpensive. 

What was the job of a counselor? 

A counselor's job is to sell cemetery plots to people. A 
counselor sold cemetery plots. To sell it, a license was needed. 
And to get a license, I needed to take the test. . . I took it four 
times, so I paid $100.00. It was sales, wasn’t it? I needed to pay 
25 dollars for each time and took the test. When I first took the 
test, I failed it. I failed it again. And I took it again. Mrs. 
Endow, if you took the test, you would pass it in one or two 
times. It was quite natural that you pass the test with only one 
or two-time tries. You are a Nisei, that’s why. 

My father also. [In reference to interviewer's father-in-law who 
had sold cemetery plots. ] 


There was no such test at the time that Mr. Endow was selling 


plots. 
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There was no test. The Parkview Cemetery. . . 

Yes. In Parkview Cemetery. At that time it cost $75, for a four 
by ten cemetery plot. Now, it would probably cost $800. 
However, there were people who bought it for $150 or $200. It 
could not be sold at the original price. It could be sold at the 
price that it had been bought. The plot that was bought for $75 
from Mr. Endow could not be bought for that price now. It 
cannot be bought for $800. Or even $200. But if it is a relative it 
is all right. Maybe it would be given for $100, or $150 and that 
will became double. 

Were you doing this as a member of the Buddhist Church? 
No, it was not connected to the Buddhist Church. The 
Buddhist group now has a columbarium with niches. But that 
occurred later. I just followed Mr. Egara’s position. Also, for 
everyone’s sake, you see? The Buddhist group plot has risen 
three and four times. French Camp is probably in the same 
price range. But as I told them at the Buddhist Church, “That’s 
a pretty good idea to sell the niches, but I don’t like the idea of 
having different prices. [The niches are sold priced according to 
its location on the wall from the lower level, the middle, to the 
top rows. The petitioning for a special title for a deceased 
person is done according to a criteria of service to the Temple. 


The Christians do not do this. The “Ingo” or special title from 


BCA [Buddhist Churches of America] for a deceased person is 
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petitioned from the head Temple in Kyoto, Japan. The fee to 
the head temple used to be $50.00, but over the years it has risen 
to $100.00.]* It’s now $100. There are different prices. I don’t 
like that. When everyone dies, everyone should be treated 
equally. That’s one thing in the Buddhist Church that I don’t 
like. [inaudible] 

ENDOW: That is from Headquarters? 

ISHIHARA: It’s from the BCA [ Buddhist Churches of America] It’s not 
from Japan. 

ENDOW: In Japan, do the Buddhists have that? 

ISHIHARA: They have. But it’s different. In America, [inaudible]. 
The other day for Tsukamoto-san, Mary Tsukamoto [a 
Christian from Florin who died in January, 1998], that was ail 
right. This is one thing I want to be heard about. I have been 
telling people from before Shibata Sensei [inaudible]. There is a 
hymn “Mi Hotoke ni Idekareto” we sing to the departed soul. 
That is for the person who had died. I think that practice can be 
stopped. Beyond that the most important are the people who 
remain to be consoled. There is a song, isn’t there? Nadame. 
In Stockton from 80 years before it has been sung. Right? We 
should stop that and the most important is to comfort those 
remaining. People in Lodi say Stockton people are country 


hicks. We live in a city, but they laughed about that. Then we 


*Mr. Ishihara added the preceding bracketed material during his 
review of the draft transcript. 


ISHIHARA: 


[Interruption] 


ENDOW: 
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had Hasegawa Sensei, and I said that to Ohata Sensei. After 
Hasegawa Sensei, we stopped that. Also, if it’s a good thing, use 
the good things. We have the hymn. Nadame. The person 
who died doesn’t have it. The Catholics and also the Baptists 
and Methodists and others don’t have it. As for the Buddhists, 
I have been saying this for many years, to Shibata Sensei and to 
Ohata Sensei. That person is wise. “Why are we being laughed 
at?” 

In addition to that, [inaudible] Buddhists must become 
enthusiastic. One more thing I want to say. With it I will end 
my talking about the Buddhist Church. The Buddhist 
[inaudible discussion about the group and the need for 


members to study] 


You are a member of JACL. When did you become a member? 
This year, the JACL here will have the 70th anniversary. Next 
February, a celebration will be held. 

I don’t know that. It is since I came here to Stockton, so 1968, 
probably. I am the oldest one among the Japanese members. 
While doing that, I got my U.S. citizenship. I'm really an old 
member. Probably, there is no person who was joining the 


JACL as a more-then-90-year-old member except for me. 


Hayashino-san was the oldest member. I was the oldest after 


ENDOW: 
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ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 
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him. In Stockton, a person who is joining the JACL in old age 
would be only me. 

But, you weren't the first member or an officer, were you? 

I have served as an officer. There was a picture of it someplace. 
Who was the President then? 

Well. .. Who was the president? Mister... 
[George] Baba-san? 
Nakashima-san? Probably not. 

Shima... 

Pardon me? 

[Bill] Shima, [James] Tanji? 

I can't remember who the President was then? 

It was not important, so... 

What was I doing when Baba-san was in the JACL? Also, a 
woman who passed away. Who was she? [Toyo] Ijuin-san. 
She was also working as a member. 

Mabel [Okubo]. 

Oh! Mabel-san, came much later. She was still young at that 
time. 

Okay. Well, you have been doing jobs related to newspaper for 


a long time. 


Yes. When I was in Ogden. 


Ogden. 
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ISHIHARA: Yes. Since I was in Ogden, Endow-san was also doing 
newspaper jobs. Katayama Kyotaro, was working at the 
Nichibeit-Shimbun as a reporter. 

ENDOW: In San Francisco? 

ISHIHARA: No! In Ogden, I was working as a reporter in Shin Sekai, which 
is now called Hokubet Mainichi, at that time. I did that job for 
five years then. Afterwards, I moved to Tacoma. There, I 
helped to make a yearbook called “Tacoma Shuho." Fukui, a 
person named Fukui Shuichi, published the newspaper as the 
president. And then... 

ENDOW: Then, were you writing news articles as well? 

ISHIHARA: No, I was not writing an article. 

ENDOW: Oh, I see. 

ISHIHARA: After that, I went to Tule Lake. Three or four years after I came 
out of the camp, I began with the Nichibe1. Even now, I am 
working for the Nichibet. I worked there for a long time, for 
four decades. Almost 40 years. 

ENDOW: tint 

ISHIHARA: Yes. Forty years. It has been fifty years since I became a 
newspaper reporter. It will be about fifty years now, won't it?. 

[Interruption] 


ISHIHARA: I was doing all the business. 


ENDOW: An article. . . 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 
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ENDOW: 
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Articles are usually written by Yagi-san. Sometimes, I wrote 
articles. While Yagi-san needed to go to Japan every other 
month, I wrote articles for her. I was taking care of both 
subscriptions and news reporters’ jobs. I took care of jobs like 
making statements. 
I admire you. 
I was doing them all the time. However, now persons working 
for the Nichibet and the Hokubei have decreased. As everyone 
died, there was nobody who could succeed to this [newspaper] 
job. 
I heard that these two newspaper companies would be put 
together. 
I presented an idea of merger. Hirano-san also suggested the 
same idea. But they don't try to do it. They are so stubborn. I 
know that it is essential that they combine their companies 
with each other. 
Hmm. 
They need to do it now. They need to combine their companies 
now. If not, their business will decline together. 

I have a little more things I want to say. I am hoping that 
more people will have interest in the JACL activities and work 
for them. I am hoping that they work hard for religious and 


political associations. It seems to me that everyone doesn't 


work so hard in the JACL. They no longer have enthusiasm 


ENDOW: 
ISHIHARA: 


ENDOW: 


ISHIHARA: 


for interests in the JACL activities. We need much more 
enthusiasm from the Japanese Americans now. 

So you are advising that now, aren’t you?. 

Yes. Lam giving advice. So they need to work as I am saying. 
Japanese are one of Asian groups. Japanese people need to 
think about not only themselves but also other people. People 
think the JACL doesn’t have to do things, that someone will do 
it for them. That isn’t good. If they cooperated with one 
another in political and religious activities, they could make a 
better Japanese society here. If they remain as they are now, the 
result will be bad. JACL must... Now, the time of the Issei first 
generation has already passed. The Nisei second generation 
time is also almost at an end. The time of the Sansei third 
generation is now coming. In this changing situation, if 
Japanese did not cooperate with one another, we would not be 
able to do well [for the future]. 

Ishihara-san, your idea is.... Your idea is the same as the 
young people's. The Sansei third and Yonsei fourth 
generations. 

I am thinking so, too. I'm also thinking that we have to 


develop the JACL more with religious groups. I am not saying 


this with my partial idea. This would be an accepted political 


structure in the United States. So the JACL needs it! So 


everyone should join the JACL more earnestly. 


ENDOW: 
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I asked everything I needed to ask in this interview. Is there 
anything else you would like to talk about? 

I don't have anything more to tell particularly. 

Thank you very much! 

I am suggesting that everyone should take more interest in 
JACL and political and religious activities and then become 
more enthuasistic for them. This is the message I want to leave 
as the most important in these interviews. 

In your idea, what do you think about the Japanese Americans 
here studying the Japanese language? 

I don’t think it is necessary. It will go out of use. Japanese 
cultural traditions are being spoken of, but Japanese traditional 
dance has fallen into disuse. Japanese folk songs are still kept 
in the United States, but the traditional style is being changed. 
The changed forms are not regarded as traditional. It is also not 
regarded as a thing in Japanese traditional culture. So, I am 
wondering whether or not it is good to encourage Japanese 
here to study the Japanese language. For example, what can we 
do by studying Japanese in Stockton here? We don't know 
what we can do with Japanese language skills. There is no job 


available. Although people can speak Japanese, broken 


Japanese is useless. People need to have Japanese ability 


enough to use a computer in Japanese. To get such Japanese 


skill, people probably need to go to Japan and learn the Japanese 
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language well. I don't want to say this, but... Regarding 
whether or not Japanese can be learned... Regarding whether 
or not Japanese language school is needed. .. I don't want to 
say that a Japanese language school is needed. I also don't want 
to say that a Japanese language school is not needed. Talking 
about Sansei, Yonsei, and Gosei, which will follow our 
generation later... Japanese is now going out of use among 
them. We actually want to maintain our ancestors’ language. 
Mexican and Chinese study Spanish and the Chinese language 
when they are children. However, now they also do not use it 
so seriously. Everything is now being replaced by English. I 
have been thinking about this. I don't want to say that 
Japanese is no longer needed. It will go out of use. Even 
though Japanese is studied, I think that there is no advantage. I 
don't think that there is an advantage. If many Japanese 
immigrate to this country from Japan, the immigration will 
have good effects on the need for the Japanese language. If new 
Issei come here. People who can speak Japanese are now dying. 
Nisei needed to study Japanese because they had problems in 
communicating with their Issei parents. They needed to study 


Japanese even though it is broken Japanese. When Nisei 


children grew up, Issei parents needed to talk to them with 


their broken English. Therefore, I am thinking that Japanese 


language is now being out of use. I am thinking so... 
ENDOW: We will finish this interview here. 
ISHIHARA: We finish... 
ENDOW: Thank you so much! 
ISHIHARA: Thank you so much. 
[End Tape 2, Side B] 
[End of Session 2, ] 


[End of Interview] 
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